68          PROSPERITY STRANGLED BY GOLD
Mr. St. John goes on to argue that our population in-
creases two millions every year, on account of which we
need more dollars; that the production of gold does not
furnish enough to meet this need, and that, therefore,
prices fall. This argumentation is very simple and very
glib. Prosperity and adversity are put into a syllogism of
three lines. But, if we can avert the fall in prices and ad-
versity by coining silver, it must be by adding the silver to
the gold which we now have. "High" and "low" prices
are only relative terms. They mean higher and lower than
at another time or place; higher and lower than we have
been used to. If misery depends on ten-cent corn we are
advised to cut the cents in two and we shall get twenty-
cent corn and prosperity. Corn will not be altered in value
in gold, or outside of the United States, and, as all other
things will be marked up at the same time and in the same
way, its value in other things will not be altered by this
operation. When we get used to twenty-cent corn it will
seem just as low and just as "hard for the debtor" as ten-
cent corn is now. Then we can divide by ten and get two-
dollar corn, by adding free coinage of copper. When we
get used to that we shall be no better satisfied with it. We
can then make paper dollars and coin them without limit.
Million-dollar corn will then become as bitter a subject for
complaint as ten-cent corn is now. The fact that people
are discontented is no argument for anything.
The fact that prices are low is made the subject of social
complaint and of political agitation in the United States.
Prices have undergone a wave since 1850. They arose until
about 1872. They have fallen again. They are lower than
they were at the top of the wave all the world over. This
fact, the explanation of which would furnish a very com-
plicated task for trained statisticians and economists, is
made a topic of easy interpretation and solution in political
conventions and popular harangues, and it is proposed to